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Preface 


A series of crises has bedevilled the production of this issue of RISK. 
First, our plan had been to present a series of essays on the spark 
points in Africa: this then narrowed down to concentrating on 
Mozambique, and we undertook the translation of a stimulating 
article on Eduardo Mondlane who was assassinated in February. 
This issue of RISK was in proof when Mrs Janet Mondlane visited 
Geneva and told us that she was quite unhappy about the interpretation 
which our issue would give to the life and work of Mondlane and the 
resistance movement in Mozambique. So, while most of the staff were 
involved in the summer meetings in Canterbury, England, a decision 
to postpone the Mondlane issue was taken. We had then to accelerate 
the preparation of the issue which was to follow, and it appears now. 
This means that the third and fourth issues of RISK will follow quite 
shortly. 


Whether or not we yet really understand all that is involved in the 
Development theme, nevertheless it is clear that it continues to be a 
central one in the commitment and outlook of the World Council of 
Churches. At Uppsala this was so, and at Canterbury it continued to 
be so. This is the third issue of RISK which deals with development. 
It is in some ways different from the previous issues, in that here some 
of the material has a more active flavour: The Development Apocalypse 
(1967, III/1-2) and Assembly in a Hungry World (1968, IV/2} were 
both produced so that the thinking on development by a wide variety 
of people could be shared around the world. Now we want to share the 
actions of specific groups, hoping that some of these activities may 
serve as models to stimulate others. 


What is happening in Holland over cane-sugar has attracted a lot of 
attention. As well as being able to publish a copy of the notice on 
‘Peaceweek’, we are able to share with you a copy of the letter which 
initiated much of the action now being taken over cane-sugar. Not 
that this is an exclusive suggestion, but it might show how others could 
take up similar kinds of issues. The general story of the boycott of 
Californian table-grapes and the significance of this action has a 
similar kind of urgency. 


As well, this is an issue on documentation. So much has been said — 


about the Haslemere Declaration that we have been given permission 
to reproduce it. One of the most interesting and talked about docu- 
ments of this year comes from the United States. It is the Black 
Manifesto. Shortly after it appeared the London Consultation on 


Racism, which was organised by the World Council of Churches, was 


challenged over the issue of reparations, an issue which the Black 
Manifesto raised as being relevant to the question of the development 
of the Black people of the United States. At Canterbury the Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches agreed to give $200,000 
out of its reserves to a special fund to be distributed to organisations 
of oppressed racial groups or those which support victims of racism; 
the member churches were asked to give a further $300,000. 


The fund was to be limited only by the provision that the organiza- 
tions, approved by the Executive, must have purposes which were 
consonant with the general purposes of the World Council of Churches 
and two of its divisions from which the reserves would come. Here the 
World Council of Churches’ Central Committee echoed the concept of 
reparations by saying, “There can be no justice in our world without a 
transfer of economic resources to undergird the redistribution of 
political power....In this transfer of resources a corporate act by the 
ecumenical fellowship of churches can provide a significant moral lead.” 


From Latin America we include an extract from the publication, ISAL 
Abstracts, which is a publication of the Movement on Church and 
Society in Latin America. The paper is a criticism of the ideology of 
development that the author detects within the western churches. It 
was this same theme that the author later developed in his speech at 
the Montreal Conference on Society, Development and Peace held 
in May, extracts from which report are also included in this RISK. 


The Cane-Sugar Campaign 


This is the text of a letter issued 
by a Committee of Recommenda- 
tion through its Secretary, Paul 
Van Tongeren, calling for ACTION 
with respect to the cane sugar 
industry. This campaign has become 
a widely-discussed one, and this 
letter gives some idea why. 


In Holland a few students started a national cane-sugar campaign. 
Very soon many students’ organisations, religious groups, peace 
movements and political parties supported this initiative. This campaign 
was mounted to give a telling example of how unjust the existing world- 
trade structures are to the poor countries, and to show a way to alter 
this basically wrong structure. — 


Development is such a complicated problem that for many it is too 
difficult to understand properly. 


For this reason a specific example was chosen. One in which people 
have an interest because they use the article themselves: sugar (but it 
could also be cocoa, coffee, tea, etc.), and which may give them a 
better insight into this complicated matter. 


Why cane-sugar for this campaign? 


In Holland more than 999/, of the sugar market is covered by beet-sugar 
and less than 1lo/o by cane-sugar. Nevertheless, cane-sugar is much 
cheaper on the world-market. Yet in spite of this fact and the fact 
that the poor countries are able to produce this cane-sugar competi- 
tively, we mostly buy beet-sugar, which is mainly grown in the rich 
countries. The question was asked why this was the case. Firstly, by 
imposing ridiculously high import duties, we — the Common Market 
countries in particular — prevent the poor countries from selling 
their cane-sugar on our markets. 


Secondly, because of a high guarantee price for the farmers, the 
Common Market produces much more sugar than is needed: in the 


last three years the average was 300,000 tons a year, but according 
to the estimates of experts there will be a surplus of 1 million tons in 
the period of September 1968 — August 1969. The greater part of 
this surplus will be dumped on the world-market, with the result that 
prices fall and the poor countries can export less cane-sugar. While 
within the Common Market the producers of beet-sugar have a guaran- 
teed price of approx. 22 dollar cents for one kilo of sugar, a dump 
price of ca. 5 dollar cents a kilo is asked on the world-market (which 
is far less than cost price). 


Thirdly, apart from being immoral, this system costs enormous 
amounts of money: firstly we pay large sums of money in tax for 
the export subsidies through the Agriculture Fund of the Common 
Market; secondly the consumer pays more because the sugar price is 
higher than necessary, which in addition restricts the Common Market 
countries. The above-mentioned surplus of 1 million tons will cost us 
approx. 280 million dollars by means of the restitutions of the 
European Agricultural Guidance and Guarantee Fund. 280 million 
wasted, because the Common Market countries follow a pernicious, 
protectionist policy. (The Dutch budget for development aid was only 
150,000,000 dollars for 1968.) This situation is still developing: in 
1970 Belgium alone expects a surplus of 200,000 tons. That is the 
reason why the Common Market countries had to demand an export 
quota of 1,2 million tons during the negotiations on the International 
Sugar Agreement, for they will have this surplus very soon. 


Therefore one of the demands of the campaign is that the sugar 
production in the Netherlands be fixed according to the average 
consumption level of the last three years, that is 567,000 tons. 
Furthermore an increase in consumption should entirely be com- 
pensated by cane-sugar imports from the poor countries. 


We thought that all these facts would justify a campaign to draw this 
to the attention of the public. Moreover, after the failure of the last 
UNCTAD conference, we all looked hopefully towards the first agree- 
ment on raw materials to be made: the International Sugar Agreement. 


Discussions on this have failed once before, because of pressure by 
the Common Market countries, but when at last an agreement was 
reached, the Common Market countries did not sign, because their 
demand for an export quota of 1,2 million tons was rejected. So the 
Common Market countries withdrew twice. | 


In the preparation of our campaign we set up documentation of 32 
pages and we formed a committee of recommendation with, among 
Others, Professor Tinbergen. We also talked with representatives from 


the Dutch sugar industry, during these discussions we formulated a few 
points of agreement. One sentence from the memorandum issued after- 
wards reads as follows: “In view of the international agreements 
still to be made, the increase in consumption in the Common Market 
countries will have to be met by sugar imports from the developing 
countries in the long run’. This sentence was quite a change compared 
with certain sentences in a propaganda leaflet which the Dutch sugar 
industry issued shortly before. Obviously opinions on an important 
starting-point of this leaflet had suddenly changed. 


We also sent a comprehensive address to our Parliament and, in 
addition to this, we had a private hearing with a few members of 
Parliament. We also held a demonstration asking Parliament to urge the 
other Common Market partners to sign the International Sugar 
Campaign and accept the export quota of 300,000 tons suggested by 
Dr. Prebisch, Secretary-General of UNCTAD. Many members of 
Parliament fully or partly supported our objectives during the hearing. 
In the Netherlands the matter is being discussed now and a few minor 
successes have been reached. The campaign is continuing and being 
extended to other products. 


However, a campaign in Holland alone is useless. There is the risk 
that, for instance, other Common Market countries will increase their 
sugar production if we in Holland should decrease. Therefore it has 
always been our intention to spread the campaign outside Holland. We 
will send this letter to many friends abroad and to the contacts in 
other countries of the Dutch Students Union, Sjaloom, F.J.G. (the 
Federation of Youth in the Dutch Labour Party), the Christian 
Students’ Unions and the Dutch Students’ Bureau for International 
Co-operation (NESBIC). We are already in contact with the UNCTAD 
and the International Students’ Movement of the United Nations. 


Of course there are countries that do not produce sugar. If it is a 
rich country our friends should try to find out, for instance by asking 
their economists, what products of their country could also or better 
be produced in poor countries in view of an improvement of the 
international labour division. They could take into consideration to 
carry on a campaign for these products, similar to our sugar campaign. 
In Holland we are considering starting new campaigns for cocoa, oils 
and fats, shipping trade, jute, private investment in the poor countries, 
coffee and rubber. It would be desirable if these campaigns could be 
coordinated internationally. Background data could be exchanged and 
data on organisations that can and will co-operate. Together we could 
approach organisations of the Common Market (for instance the 
European Parliament) for reconsideration of certain discriminating 
~Common Market regulations, etc. Those who want to co-operate in 
this are invited to inform us. 


We also have a request to our friends in the Third World; we would 
like to get into contact with you to hear what you think about this 
sort of campaign carried on in the rich countries. If you have 
information about ill conduct of our governments or our industries, 
please let us know. 


Anyone wishing to have more information about this campaign should 
write to: Paul van Tongeren, Korte Tolstraat 1, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. 


The ambiguity of military aid in both objectives and consequence. 
urgently requires study and formulation of appropriate policies. In 
addition, the ideology of the military having a protagonist role in 
development requires further depth consideration. 


The. whole question of military expenditure must also be entered into. 
So long as the nations regard as a prime concern maximum military 
security, little concern or funds will be available for the development 
effort. The possibility of reducing expenditures must be seriously 
examined. At the same time, world structures must be discovered for 
providing peaceful solutions to conflicts and the security the nations 
presently seek through armanents. 


Montreal Report, May 1969. 
Committee on Society, Development and Peace 
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Peaceweek, 1969: a programme for action 


Peaceweek is an event organised annually by 
the churches in the Netherlands. During 
Peaceweek 1969 attention will be fixed 
again on the relation between the developing 
countries and the prosperous countries. This 

- was done two years ago, when the theme 
was: “Not spread of atomic weapons, but 
spread of prosperity’. At that time the 
problem of rich and poor countries and war 
and peace was examined in particular. During 
the coming Peaceweek another aspect will 
be examined. 


Firstly, the willingness of the individual inhabitant of the -rich 
countries has definitely not increased, rather the reverse. But it is not 
only a matter of individual inhabitants. The international attitude 
of, for instance, the Dutch society depends to quite a large extent on 
the attitude of the various groupings, institutions and organisations 
within that society: the churches, the political parties, industry,.the 
press, the trade unions, education, etc. It can even be said that these 
institutions exercise a determinative influence: the opinion of the 
individual inhabitant is formed, for a large part, by what the church 
says; by what the politicians say; by the way in which the papers, 
the radio and television give information; by education, etc. 


During recent years the realisation has grown that the real problem in 
the rich countries lies exactly with all these different institutions, 
which will be called structures from now on. Therefore, there is need 
to go into action to solve these problems, but this action must be 
based on a real knowledge of the facts. | 


Where do the political parties fail? 

What is really lacking in the educational programmes? 

How much attention is given by teachers to the problems of developing 
countries? 


| Though some research has been done in certain fields, there is still a 
lack of factual knowledge. During the coming months information shall 
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have to be collected concerning the question where the structures fail, 
if there are to be intelligent discussions concerning changes which will 
have to take place in the structures of our society in order to bring 
about true international cooperation for development, during the 
Peaceweek 1969. 


This information will have to be collected on a large scale not just 
by a few experts, but by everyone who is concerned about this matter. 


The inter-church committee for peace has therefore launched an appeal 
to as many groups of people as possible to study one particular 
“structure” during the coming months. Every group could, as it were, 
adopt a particular structure and follow for a few months what these 
institutions do and say. In the following pages a few examples are 
given. 


The Theme of Peaceweek 1969 is: Poverty and Prosperity in the World 


What changes in mentality and in structures are necessary in the Dutch 
society to make real international cooperation for development pos- 
sible? The rich countries are becoming even richer, the poor ones 
poorer. Plans and suggestions elaborated within the UNO, by economic 
institutions and by the churches, are killed by the opposition in the 
rich countries. The study, discussions and “‘actions’ connected with the 
Peaceweek are intended to bring about the formulation of political 
decisions in the field of development cooperation. Correct information 
is essential in order to achieve the right programme within existing 
political channels, and outside them. 


Political Parties and Development Cooperation 


The aim of this group is to describe and analyse things said and done by 
the Dutch political parties, their leaders, their representatives in 
Parliament and their Ministers, in connection with the whole set of 
problems concerning international development cooperation. 


Description and analysis are limited to that which is expressed through 
publications, such as: - 


. party programmes 

. party reports . 

. daily newspapers (as much as possible representing the various poli- 
tical directions) 

. weeklies 

. the Minutes of the States General (the verbatim Report of 
Parliamentary proceedings in the Netherlands). 


Qa Oo & 
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From these sources are chosen only those words and actions by Dutch 
political parties and politicians which are concerned with development 
cooperation. For instance, one should omit from the analysis leading 
articles (unless written by a Dutch politician), news items concerning 
developing countries (unless they include a pronouncement by a Dutch 
politician), international political problems such as armament and 
disarmament (unless words and deeds of Dutch parties or politicians 
concerning development are brought up). The aim should be to com- 
pare the words and deeds of the politicians with their respective party 
programmes. It is recommended that every group studies one or two 
parties, together with their politicians, in order to bring out a report 
in a few months time (about July Ist) to the Working Group Peaceweek. 
When analysing the various pronouncements of parties and politicians, 
the aim should be to answer the following questions: 


1. The aim 


a. What is the meaning of the term development cooperation for 
the political party or politician studied by you? 


b. Does he/she make a difference between development help and 
development strategy? 


c. What policy does he/she want from the Dutch government? 


d. What does he/she consider to be the aim of government policy 
in this matter? 


e. What are his/her reactions to publications which take a negative 
attitude towards priority for this cooperation? 


2. The means 
a. What is considered to be the yardstick of the financial contri- 
bution of the Dutch government by the party or politician 
studied by you? 
b. What is he/she doing to improve this? 


c. What does he/she consider to be the task of Dutch industry 
and trade within the framework of development cooperation? 


d. How does he/she judge movements in favour of developing 


countries, movements which have the character of a pressure 
group such as beet sugar versus cane sugar, etc.? 
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e. How does he/she judge private movements which aim at a certain 
project (World diaconate, Lent-project, etes)? 


3. The decisions 


a. How did the party or politicians concerned vote when decisions 
in this field had to be taken? | 


b. How was this vote motivated? 


c. How far do his/her decisions differ from the programme or the 
intentions of the party? 


d. What is done by the party/politician to foster a conscious and posi- 
tive attitude among the voters concerning the advancement of 
development cooperation? 


The Press and Development Cooperation 


Arrange for each member of the group to read a different national 
newspaper, in such a way that the most important ones are represented, 
as well as one or more of the regional ones. 


Questions: 


1. Compare in the same way how the various papers report and follow 
news and pronouncements concerning development problems, e.g. by 
U Thant, Boerma (FAO), MacNamara (Worldbank), Prebisch or his 
successor (UNCTAD), political parties, professors such as Tinbergen, 
Linneman, etc. and the churches. 


2. Pay particular attention to the paper’s own reflections and reports 
of interviews concerning development. Which papers take this trouble? 
Are new aspects, of which you had never heard, brought forward in 
these articles? 


3. Examine what the papers are doing with the development of the 
cane-sugar movement; the possible beginning of a cocoa movement, and 
what their reactions to these movements are. 


4. To what extent does the economics page — most often at the end 
— show that there is such a thing as the problem of development? Is 
any attention paid to the problems of developing countries in the news 
concerning raw materials, the investment situation in Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, the EEC countries? Arrange for someone who under- 
Hine these things a bit to read these economic pages from this point 
of view. 
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5. Pay particular attention to any possible pronouncements on struc- 
tural changes in our own economy, specially where they are indicated 
concretely (cocoa, sugar, textile industry, shipbuilding, etc.). Do not 
just look at the way this is reported, but also at editorial comments. 


6. Striking omissions in the reporting connected with development 
problems (e.g. neglect of news concerning pronouncements made by 
U Thant, or western-oriented reporting of the economic page) are 
reasons for a complaint to the editor concerned. Do not hesitate about 
this and insist on an answer, which you should preserve. 


7. Cut out any comment; collect these and compare them. If necessary 
they can be divided into categories, such as concerned with the EEC, 
charitable, political, in favour of bi-lateralism, in favour of multi- 
lateralism. Possibly you should react with letters to the editor. Nothing 
in a paper is read as much as readers’ letters! 


Industry and Trade Unions 


The aim of the study of industry and the trade unions is to analyse the 
attitude of these structures towards international development coopera- 
tion. In this context it is important to pay attention to words as well 
as to actual activities. The following subjects are suggested for 
these studies: 


— agricultural organisations 

— organisations of employers 

— organisations of employees 

— trade organisations 

— trade unions: textile workers, metal workers, etc. 

— local sections of trade unions 

— also: a particular enterprise, specially the bigger concerns such as 
Philips, Shell, KLM, and the middle-sized concerns. In connection with 
the latter particular attention should be paid to concerns which are 
more or less connected with other countries. 


Examples of these: 


shipping companies, shipbuilding enterprises, concerns which transform 
raw materials from developing countries into industrial products 
(sugar, textiles, coffee, cocoa, etc.), concerns working with synthetic 
materials (rubber, etc.), concerns which export to developing countries 
(most of the enterprises mentioned above, machine-industry, beer and 
gin producers, etc.) concerns which have daughter enterprises in 
developing countries. Not interesting are: enterprises which are con- 
fined mostly within the country (building, railways). 
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Questions: 


a. How does industry think about the wishes of the developing 
countries in matters of international trade (price-stabilisation, lowering 
of import duties, etc.)? 


b. What is the policy concerning investments of Dutch enterprises in 
developing countries? Is pressure exercised on the governments of 
these countries? Are civil servants in these countries encouraged to 
practice corruption? Are only the lower functions in the overseas 
enterprises offered to the people of the country? 


c. What is the policy related to exports to developing countries? Is 
pressure put on the Dutch government to offer help with strings 
attached? Are the prices and the quality of the offered goods 
reasonable? Is there any export of armaments? | 


d. How is the treatment of the foreign employees? 


e. Does the trade union pay attention to the interests of the workers 
in another country, or is the idea of international solidarity completely 
absent? Are there articles about development cooperation in the trade 
union magazines? Are the interests of foreign workers in the 
Netherlands defended or is there discrimination? 


What is the relation between the trade union movement in the 


developing countries? If the trade union falls short, is that because the 
leadership fails here, or because the members are not interested? 


Means to help find the answers to these questions: 
a. annual reports 
b. personnel magazines 


c. periodicals published by the employers’ or by the employees’ 
organisation 


d. reports of the Chambers of Commerce, of the Central Chamber for _ 
the Advancement of Trade, and of the Economic Information 
Service 

e. the economic page of the newspapers 


f. official declarations from enterprise and from trade union circles | 
concerning development cooperation 


g. personal conversation with insiders. 
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Development Cooperation in the Churches 


The aim of this group is: to describe and analyse what is said and done 
in the local parishes, by their members, and by their leaders, concerning 
the problems of international development cooperation, in the widest 
sense of the term. 


This description and analysis will be limited to that which is expressed 
through preaching, teaching, discussion groups, certain ‘drives’ and to 
that which is published in the church newspapers. From these sources 
only those things are taken which are concerned with development 
cooperation. 


Only after one has acquired an insight into the relations within one’s 
own congregation, is it possible to enlarge the scale, and extend the 
study to the presbytery, province, bishopric or national organisation 
of the church. 


The group is requested to report by July Ist at the latest to the 
Working Group Peaceweek. 


1. The vision 


a. What view is put forward in sermon, etc. on the problem of world 
poverty? 


b. In what way is occupation with this kind of question motivated in 
sermons, etc.? 


c. What biblical justification is used here? 
d. What is considered to be the connection between the missionary 
preaching of the gospel on the one hand, and development work on the 


other? 


e. What is the view of the relation between charity and justice? 


2. The realisation of the vision 


a. By what means does the parish try to give form to justice in the 
world? (The concern here is specifically with information, publicity 
and education.) 


b. How much money is collected for mission, for world diaconate, for 


special causes (Come over the bridge, Food for India), and what is the 
relation between these amounts and giving for other church purposes? 


iy 


c: What causes are sponsored in the international field, such as cane 
versus beet? | 


d. What percentage of the budget of the church is set aside for 
development cooperation and/or education? 


3. Leadership 


a. What place is given to the points mentioned above (2.a-d) on the 
agenda of the church council, parish meeting, etc.? 


b. What decisions have been taken during the last three years in your 
congregation concerning effective service to the cause of justice in the 
world? | 


c. What is the motivation to participate, or to abstain from participa- 
tion, aS a congregation, in certain projects? Which aims are given 
priority in your congregation? 


d. If there is pre-occupation with the form of worship, or with the. 


contents of the sermon, and if decisions are taken concerning these 
matters, what is then the importance attached to the responsibility in 
world society in that context? 


As a result of industrial development, urbanization, and agricultural 
technology, the broad range of critical problems in the area of environ- 
mental pollution and poisoning requires urgent attention. High technol- 
ogy economies have had destructive effects on air, water, and 


land resources using the present technological base. This base, which 


depends upon the internal combustion engines, jets, high pollution 
industrial processes, pesticides, and toxic fertilizers, threatens our 


very environment. The question should be confronted: What new 


technologies are needed to support a per capita advance over the rest 
of the century at the rate we hope for without further destroying 
our environment? 


Montreal Report, May 1969. 


Committee on Society, Development and Peace 
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The Haslemere Declaration 


PREAMBLE 


THE HASLEMERE DECLARATION GROUP* was formed in January 
1968 to discuss the social and economic crisis facing the ‘developing 
countries of Afro-Asia and Latin America, the failure of the rich 
industrialised countries such as Britain to recognise their responsibility 
for this crisis, and the urgent need to draw effective public attention to 
these issues. 


The group s main conclusions are: 


Most of the “developing world’ is not developing. If fie existing policies, 
complacency, and lack of interest of the governments of the indus- 
trialised nations continue, it is unlikely they will ever help it to do so. 


“Overseas aid’ is largely a myth; at best, a wholly inadequate payment 
for goods received, at worst another name for the continued exploita- 
tion of the poor countries by the rich. 


This exploitation takes many forms; some examples are given in this 
pamphlet. Principally it is the refusal of the rich countries to allow the 
poor to own and use what material resources they possess in their own 
interests and in their own way. 


The international monetary and trading system was devised by the rich 
to suit their needs; it ignores those of the poor. When their interests 
are involved, the rich can and do break its rules with impunity — yet 
complain of ‘unfair competition’ when the poor try to increase their 
share of its benefits. 


We agree with Dr. Raul Prebisch, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD): ‘In the 
developing world a very profound economic revolution has to take 


* So named because it first met at Haslemere. 
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place (and) a far-reaching transformation of the social structure... This 
revolution is inevitable and we have to discuss what shape it must 
take, what degree of human sacrifice, and social and political sacrifice, 
or moral sacrifice, this revolution of the Third World will entail’. 


That revolution has now started. There is a new Third World that is a 
political force, that is starting to look inwards to its own resources 
rather than outwards to us for help and an example. We believe we 
must build links with it, and that these links stem from a common goal: 
the changing of our world society to make it more responsive to the 
needs of the individual. 


We do not align ourselves with this Third World out of charity. We 
do so because we are concerned with the health of our own society, 
because we recognise that it, too, is damaged by an exploitative system. 
A society that exploits Afro-Asia will exploit the weaker of its own 
members, a system that can no longer respond to the individual abroad 
will deny human rights to those at home. At home or abroad, our 
technology is used to annihilate the distance between places and widen 
the gaps between men. Thus, the developed world prefers to attempt 
to put a man on the moon to trying to cope with hunger, poverty, and 
disease in Afro-Asia. It is the same system and the same order of prior- 
ities that recently spent half a million pounds on a computerised 
traffic system in West London — and refused to spend £15,000 
on buying a locked and derelict square nearby for the use of hundreds 
of slum children with nowhere to play. We must change these priorities. 
A system that destroys our humanity too — and not just that of the 
overcrowded family in the slum basement, but that of the planner and 
the economist and everyone whose values and perspectives are distorted 
by the climate in which they have to work. 


We cannot continue to be merely polite, respectable, and ineffective 
lobbyists for ‘more and better aid’ when we have lost all faith in the 
ability of our governments to respond realistically to the desperate 
human need of the poor world. 


We recognise the value and humanity of the work done by the overseas 
aid charities and the genuine motivation of many of those who 
contribute to them, but we refuse to accept this salving of consciences. 
Too often it is the equivalent of tossing sixpence in a beggar’s cap: 
money given by those who have no intention of changing the system 
that produces beggars, and no understanding that they are part of it. 


We therefore intend to become involved in a political campaign to 
achieve the objectives at the end of this pamphlet; to make specific 
demands to government; to ensure that the voice of the exploited poor 
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world is represented whenever and wherever priorities for government 
spending are discussed. 


We also have political responsibilities to the Third World of Afro-Asia 
and Latin America. They are: to understand and present its thinking; 
to become involved in its struggle for liberation from economic domina- 
tion; to understand that the roots of exploitation and continued pov- 
erty and deprivation are in the structures and divisions and failures of 
our society, in our attitudes as individuals and in the institutions we 
have created that reflect them. 


We intend to build links with the groups that are fighting poverty, 
homelessness, racial discrimination, or any other issue that reflects 
the failure of our society to cater for the weak and the oppressed. 
Many of these groups do not yet interpret their frustrations politically; 
there is no common language or institution to express them. The task 
ahead is to weld these disconnected feelings of protest into a coherent 
and united movement; to open a debate about the values and priorities 
and structures of our society that will involve those — particularly the 
young — who have stayed outside politics. 


We pledge support to those overseas governments and movements who 
are asserting their determination to be. economically and politically 
independent, and create their own societies in their own way. 


In pledging this support — for example, to those fighting for majority 
rule in southern Africa, — we recognise that its nature is dictated by 
the degree of their militancy and sacrifice; one cannot balance the life 
of a young black freedom-fighter against a vow not to eat Cape grape- 
fruit. 


We recognise that (a) exploitation is the most persistent and intolerable 
form of violence; (b) it has yet to be shown that non-violent action can 
be effective against a system that is determined not to yield power or 
grant justice. 


We believe it is no longer enough — having used the existing mecha- 
nisms of our society and failed to change its direction — to stand by 
while it continues to exploit or acquiesce in the exploitation of the 
poor world. To do so would be to align ourselves with the oppressors. 


Mass hunger and disease are not new problems; they have been suffered 
throughout human history. But they are now intolerable because our 
resources and our technology could solve them. It is simply a question 
of priorities. In an age when man has dared to reach for the stars, it is 
unthinkable that we should fail to be responsive to human suffering 
and deprivation and the need of two-thirds of the world for self-dignity 
and self-determination. 
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ECONOMIC DOMINATION 


The economic system that dominates the trading arrangements of the 
world today (even Communist trade to a significant extent) may not be 
consciously exploitative but often, in practice, it subjects the needs of 
the poor to those of the rich. It has established a legacy of institutions, 
attitudes, and rules of behaviour which makes it difficult to effect 
radical changes in the economic pattern. Thus the rules of the ‘interna- 
tional economic game’ are largely formulated by the rich: to suit their 
convenience, to resolve their problems. The game and its rules have 
evolved through the exercise of economic power; the rules are changed 
through bargaining from strength, through the ‘swapping’ of conces- 
sions. The economically and politically weak have little to offer and 
therefore get little in return. The poor countries cannot play this game. 
The Kennedy Round is a recent case study of these unpalatable facts; 
the poor were virtually ignored as the rich concentrated on making 
their own lives easier by horse-trading tariff reductions. Aid and the 
few concessions in trade that have been made to the poor have so far 
only marginally tempered the effect of this present system on the 
developing world. 


Truncated development 


To understand the nature of this relationship between the rich and the 
poor worlds we must look briefly at the past. 


Europe began to dominate Africa, Asia, and Latin America during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. * The economies of these coun- 
tries were orientated often forcibly to the economic needs of the 
West: to produce the raw materials — oils, rubber, sisal, copper — that 
were needed for their growing industries, and sugar, cocoa, spices, 
pas and gold for their growing populations. 


Indigenous patterns of development were truncated, traditional in- 
dustries such as textiles and metals were driven out of existence by 


cheap imports from the low cost factories of the industrial slums of 


Europe — Lancashire in particular. Skills acquired over centuries began 
to disappear. More serious was the slave trade that decimated parts of 
the African continent: the Euro-American trade from the West,the 


Arab from the East. The whole structure of these advancing societies. 


was torn apart, families split, towns pillaged, and many millions carted 
off, two-thirds to die on route and the rest to become the chattels 
of white plantation owners in the Americas. : 


* We do not here attempt what would have to be a very complex 
description of how this came about. 
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Even where there were not the particular destructive effects of the 
slave trade, foreign intervention produced serious social consequences. 
Traditional patterns of authority were usurped, natural social bound- 
aries ignored, patterns of land use arbitrarily changed, and unstable 
urban agglomerations created overnight. Europe appeared to have little 
understanding and no respect for traditional societies and religions. 
European educational assumptions and Christianity were introduced 
often by irrelevant social and financial inducements. They, and later 
formal parliamentary democracy, were regarded as synonymous with 
civilisation. 


Europe’s economic and political domination brought a principal benefit 
— medical science — passed on in isolation from all the other things 
that must go with it such as better farming methods and indus- 
trialisation. As a result, over the last 200 years the level of living of Asia 
has probably declined. The new spurt in population brought on by 
improved health facilities has pushed against a limited amount of 
cultivable land and other resources. | 


Finally, because of the West’s long lead in economic development and 
its ubiquitous influence, the new industries and institutions that did 
grow in the developing countries were so structured that their survival 
and expansion depended on the European powers. Mines, factories, and 
estates imported their skills and machinery from Europe. The market- 
ing of these products relied on access to the markets of the industrial- 
ised world. Their dependence on the rich countries for both exports 
and imports continues today. Production, and particularly know-how, 
is controlled by Western interests. 


Lest all this sounds like a too heavy indictment of the Western 
contribution we should add that we respect the valuable work done by 
those missionaries and administrators who gave their best in the 
developing world. It is unfortunate, however, that they operated in a 
context and within a system that nullified much of their contribution. 


Thwarted efforts to escape 


In its attempts to escape from economic domination, the poor world 
has been thwarted by the rich. They have tried to increase their exports 
to buy more of the things they needed from the industrialised coun- 
tries. Exports have risen, sometimes sharply — but the prices for them 
have been declining. For example: 


1 Two-thirds of Ghana’s exports are cocoa. 


Between 1953 and 1961 cocoa exports increased by 71% in volume, 
but the revenue only increased by 239/9. Meanwhile, manufactured 
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goods shipped to Ghana have gone up 11 % in cost. This means that 
a machine that cost Ghana the equivalent of 10 tons of cocoa in 1953 
cost 15.4 tons of cocoa in 1961. 


2 Half of Brazil’s exports are coffee. 


Between 1953 and 1961 coffee exports increased by 9%%po in volume, 
but the revenue fell by 35 %o . 


3 Half of Malaya’s exports are rubber. 


Between 1960 and 1961 rubber exports increased by 4% in volume, 
but the revenue fell by 35%%o. 


Desperately trying to maintain their ability to import, the poor coun- 
tries have borrowed money from the rich, accepted aid, and welcomed 
private investment. The result: still more economic dependence. They 
have to borrow more and more in order to repay past loans. 
Repayments already amount to the equivalent of two-thirds of the aid 
going to the developing countries, and by 1980 it is estimated that, 
unless there is a pronounced increase in aid, the aid given will be entire- 
ly offset by repayments on past loans. Already many developing 
countries pay out to the rich more than they receive from them; in 
other words, the servicing of past loans and repatriated profits exceed 
new inflows of aid and private capital. Brazil, Chile, Argentina, and 
Venezuela, for instance, are in this position. It is, as a forrner President 
of the World Bank has told us, as if we were ‘doing nothing at all’. 


The developing countries have tried to diversify exports. India and 
Pakistan, for example, produce low-cost textiles. But when they 
showed that they were likely to capture most of the Pritish textile 
market, on which British textile producers traditionally depended, 
Britain put quotas on the amount of their textiles that could be 
imported. The quotas only apply to ‘low cost’, that is poor countries, 
not to the producers in other rich countries. 


Developed countries sometimes subsidise domestic industries to keep — 
them competitive in the face of cheap imports from developing 
countries. For example, Britain set up a highly subsidised sugar-beet 
industry in East Anglia. The costs of its most efficient farmers are 
much higher than those of the most inefficient producers in the 
developing world. The Common Market countries are planning to begin 
exporting their subsidised sugar production. 


But developed countries, when their interests seem to require it, 


invoke the rules of free trade which they themselves break. Brazil by 
setting up its own factories for processing coffee has over the last few 
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years captured 14% of the United States market in soluble coffee. 
America threatened it would not renew the International Coffee 
Agreement, which maintains stable prices, and talked about cutting aid 
to Brazil. The US soluble coffee manufacturers claimed ‘unfair 
competition’ because the Brazilian firms could buy coffee beans more 
cheaply than they could. 


But the Brazilian firms partly used broken coffee beans, unsaleable in 
the world market. And even without this ‘unfair’ advantage, they would 
inevitably be able to undercut US firms. Instant coffee weighs only 
one-third as much as beans, lowering shipping costs, and industrial 
wages in Brazil are lower than in the USA. | 


But in March 1968 Brazil was forced to give way. The Brazilian 
Government has now undertaken to impose an export tax on 
Brazilian powdered coffee which will, in effect, make the broken beans 
sold by the Government as expensive to its own exporters of instant 
coffee as whole beans are to the American processors. 


An alternative: nationalisation 


It is understandable then that developing countries consider taking the 
serious step of refusing to repay their foreign debts and nationalising 
the foreign assets in their countries. This course grows increasingly 
attractive as more and more countries find they are spending more on 
repaying debts than they are earning. But it is easier said than done. 
The rich nations have powerful means of retaliation. 


Chile, for example, a few years ago, needed to increase her exports. 
Her US-owned copper industry had great potential, but the US com- 
panies were unwilling to increase production. Nationalisation of the 
copper industry would have been a solution but the barriers appeared 
insuperable. The USA would have cut off its aid programme and 
possibly its markets for Chile’s exports. There would probably have 
then followed a Cuban-style revolution with subsequent US military 
intervention or a US-engineered military coup. Finally the Chilean 
Government made an agreement with the US companies under which 
they were to increase their production, and Chile was to provide most 
of the capital and give substantial tax reductions. 


Guatemala, in 1953, faced a similar situation. The Government decided 
to introduce land reform. It nationalised 400,000 acres of uncultivated 
land owned by the United Fruit Company of the USA, the largest 
landowner in the country. Compensation of $ 600,000 was offered 
— the amount at which the company had valued the land in its tax 
returns. The offer was refused by the company. Backed by the US 
Government, they demanded $ 16 million — almost five dollars for 
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every man, woman, and child in Guatemala. This claim was rejected. 
There then followed a coup d’état. A military junta was established. 
One of its first acts was to return the land to the United Fruit 
Company. 


Cuba’s quarrels with the United States started less from ideology than 
from economics. Castro accepted a Russian offer to supply crude oil 
more cheaply than the US. The American companies in Cuba refused 
to refine it and were nationalised. The USA cancelled Cuba’s sugar 
quota. At the end of this tit-for-tat came the Bay of Pigs and a total 
US trade embargo on Cuba. 


One country that has nationalised and survived is Tanzania. les it 
could only do so (a) because foreign investment and aid was small; (b) 
because the rich countries had already used their economic weapons 
(West Germany stopped aid because Tanzania wouldn’t expel the East 
German consul from Zanzibar; Britain cancelled a £7 million loan 
because Tanzania broke off relations over Rhodesia); and (c) it is 
developing a philisophy that is determined to put self-respect and 
self-reliance before all else, despite the cost in aid reduction. 


Inadequate aid 


Aid, we repeat, is at best inadequate compensation for current domina- 
tion. It is very small (a) in relation to poor countries’ needs, (b) in 
relation to the benefits which rich countries derive from their exploita- 
tion of poor countries, and (c) in relation to what rich countries are 
prepared to spend on other things. 


Britain spends more on defence, for instance, than does the whole rich 
world on aid. America’s defence budget is 60% greater than India’s 
entire national income, although India’s population is 2 £ times that 
of the USA. 


If the USA gave to every man, woman, and child in South Vietnam the 
money it is spending on the war each year, it is estimated that they 
would receive an income of £600 each, which would make South 
Vietnam the sixth richest nation in the world. 


What is more, aid to the poor part of the world from the rich part of 
the world has gone down every year for the last seven years; ne. in 
terms of the percentages of national income given, it has dropped by 
more than 30% and is still falling. The outlook is bleak. Last year the 
American aid budget, although the largest in the world, was the 
smallest since America began giving aid. It is likely to be even smaller, 
or non-existent this year. Britain, over the last 15 months, has cut back 
the budget of its Ministry of Overseas Development proportionately 
more than that of other government spending departments. 
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Aid with strings 


Nearly all aid programmes, whether or not this is specified, are condi- 
tional on developing countries pursuing certain policies. As far as the 
West is concerned, this usually means conservative economic policies 
and respect for private enterprise, especially foreign private enterprise. 
A developing country may decide, as Tanzania has, that it is not worth 
adopting what it considers to be harmful policies in order to be eligible 

for aid. 


Sometimes the conditions are quite explicit. For example, Peru was 
recently offered an American loan on three conditions: 


1 that it buy US supersonic jets instead of French ones; 
2 that is allow US ships to fish in Peru’s territorial waters; 


3 that it abandon attempts to gain more control of the US oil com- 
pany’s activities. 


Peru rejected the loan. 


Unlike the USA, Britain has historical reasons for its concern with 
certain countries. But, like the USA, although on a smaller scale, 
Britain uses aid to promote political, commercial and financial interests. 
Britain’s aid to Malaysia, Aden and other places is clearly involved with 
such interests. When the Indonesian confrontation came to an end two 
years ago and Sukarno lost his power, the UK offered £1 million to 
Indonesia. Similarly, when Nkrumah fell British aid to Ghana was 
substantially increased. 


Britain has recently used aid as a means of retaliation in a particularly 
flagrant manner in Tanzania. Tanzania has done the sort of things other 
African countries are constantly blamed for not doing; it is reducing 
the privileges of the new African elite, it is concentrating on developing 
rural areas, it is promoting the idea that its development depends 
primarily on the efforts of its own people. Britain apparently cannot 
tolerate the radical nature of some of Tanzania’s policies. When 
Tanzania, as a matter of principle, broke off relations with Britain over 
Rhodesia, Britain froze a £ 7 million loan. When Tanzania last year 
proposed that Britain shouid take over responsibility for pensions and 
compensations for those British colonial civil servants who were not 
staying on in Tanzania after independence, Britain refused, despite the 
fact that these payments by Tanzania were as much as Britain was 
giving in aid in 1967 —£1'% million. When Tanzania put its pro- 
posal into effect unilateraliy by discontinuing payments, Britain can- 
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celled what remained of its aid programme in Tanzania. What is more, it 
has not been fully acknowledged that Tanzania offered to retain respon- 
sibility for colonial civil servants who did stay after independence. The 
liability for pensions and compensations of colonial civil servants, 
which was imposed on African governments at the time of their 
independence negotiations, when their bargaining position was weak, 
cannot conceivably be justified and should in any case be terminated. 


France, another important aid-giving country, has also used its aid 
ruthlessly as a political weapon. When in 1958 Guinea chose independ- 
ence rather than associate status with France, within 48 hours France 
withdrew its assistance programme, taking everything that was movable 
including records, statistics, and even the telephones. 


The Communist countries, too, have equated the needs of the devel- 
oping countries with their own national interests. The countries receiv- 
ing aid from Communist countries are mostly countries with socialist 
policies, or of strategic importance to Russia or China. | 


International neglect 


The fact is that the rich countries have power and money, and use both 
in their own interests. When poor countries threaten the interests of a 
rich country by effective competition, a system of tariffs, quotas, or 
price-fixing is adopted to stop them. When real efforts are made to 
improve the international trading and monetary system (such as the 
Kennedy Round, or the creation of more liquidity), the interests of 
poor countries are largely ignored. In the horse-trading and bargaining 
of economic negotiations, the poor countries, as we have said, get 
nothing because they have nothing to bargain with. The Kennedy 
Round tariff cuts mainly affected products of interest to rich countries. 
When the rich forecast a possible shortage of international liquidity and 
agreed to create new liquidity — in the form of Special Drawing 
Rights in the IMF — they allocated most of it to themselves, with the 
rationalisation that poor countries would use it ‘irresponsibly’. 


When machinery is set up to conduct international negotiations with 
the avowed purpose of changing the economic system to favour the 
poor countries — as UNCTAD — nothing happens. The poor countries 
can and do use their weight of numbers to pass resolutions, but the rich 
countries don’t implement them. There have been absolutely no prac- 
tical results from the first UNCTAD Conference in 1964. At the second 
UNCTAD Conference the rich countries discussed tariff preferences for 
the manufactured exports of poor countries, and they agreed to them 
in principle. But the preferences are likely to be so hedged around with | 
exceptions that they will be of little practical value. No new com- 
modity agreements were established, and a scheme for compensation 
for export shortfalls made no progress. 
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At the second UNCTAD meeting, the USA and the UK both pleaded 
they couldn’t afford to spend 1% of their national income on aid and 
foreign private investment. Germany, despite a large balance of 
payments surplus, said the same. In the end they did agree to an 
increased target of 1%) of GNP. But the chances that this target will 
be met are small. It is, in any case, inadequate. 


_ THE HASLEMERE PROGRAMME 


What should rich countries do to break the spiral of economic exploita- 
tion and increasing dependency that marks the relationship between 
rich and poor? 


The following is the outline of the programme we intend to campaign 
for. We believe that rich countries should: 


1 Refrain from using their economic and political power to thwart the 
efforts of poor countries to gain a larger share of the benefits of trade 
_and technology. 


2 Refrain from economic retaliation and military intervention against 
poor countries which take political initiatives of which they disapprove. 


3. Abolish all quotas and other special protective devices applied by 
developed countries to the manufactured exports of poor countries. No 
new ones should be introduced. Compensation for interests in rich 
countries damaged by the loss of such protection should be made by 
the government of the rich country concerned. 


4 Abolish all subsidies to agricultural production in rich countries 
competing with production in poor countries. Compensation again 
should, if necessary, be made by the government of the rich country 
concerned. 


5 Raise the income received from primary commodities sold to them 
by poor countries in the same way that rich countries subsidise their 
own agriculture. It should be acknowledged that the bargaining position 
of agricultural producers tends to be weak and that the prices of their 
produce are particularly susceptible to fluctuation and long-term 
decline. International agreements to stabilise the prices of the poor 
countries’ main commodity exports should be concluded soon — 
especially for cocoa, sugar, and bananas. 


6 Abolish or reduce tariffs affecting the exports of poor countries, 
with no exceptions to protect special interests. 
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7 In general, ensure that the international trading, financial, and 
monetary system, rather than discriminating against poor countries, — 
discriminates in favour of them. Rich countries should not, for in- 
stance, use their power to make poor countries observe ‘rules’ which, 
in any case, they do not themselves observe. 


8 Cancel all debts owed to them by the poor countries. 


9 Commit themselves to a greatly increased long-term and automatic 
transfer of resources to poor countries. The latter will then be in a 
position to pursue their own economic and social policies. This will 
avoid the present situation in which aid has unacceptable political and 
economic strings. 3 


More specifically we suggest the following lines of action: 


a All transfers of financial resources from rich countries to poor 
should go through an international institution. There should be a 
universal formula decided in advance, on how these automatic transfers 
of aid should take place. We suggest that the criteria of size of popula- 
tion and degree of poverty are the ones that should determine how 
much each country should receive. The rich countries for their part 
would give in proportion to their wealth. The transfer of aid should be 
committed for periods of at least five years ahead at a time. Unlike 
most aid given today it should be in the form of grants, not loans. The 
developing countries have, given time to adjust, an unlimited capacity 
to absorb such aid. But as an approximate goal we suggest that rich 
countries should provide £3,000 million by 1970, £6,000 million 
by 1975, and £20,000 million by 1980. This compares with the 
£2,280 million the rich are giving at present, 


b The impending reforms in the international monetary system offer 
another channel of help to the developing countries. A new form of 
international liquidity besides gold and the reserve currencies of sterling 
and dollars is to be created. When this is allocated to the member 
countries of the IMF we suggest that it goes not mainly to the rich 
nations as presently planned, but only to the poor. Rich countries 
would then have to earn the new international money created by 
exporting to poor countries, rather than having it allocated free. 


10 Collectively recognise that poor countries do not need to adopt the 
rich countries’ way of life and may in fact be threatened by it. They 
should welcome and sympathise with attempts to create societies 
different from their own. Tanzania is an example of what we mean. The 
Arusha Declaration of February 1967, made by the governing party of 
Tanzania, charts a course of economic and social development that will 
attempt to build on traditional African society rather than try to 
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propel traditional society unthinkably into massive urbanisation, indus- 
trialisation, elitism, and dependency on foreign investment and aid. 
Julius Nyerere, President of Tanzania, talks of it in these terms, ‘the 
growth must come out of our roots, not through the grafting on to 
those roots of something that is alien to them. This is very important, 
for it means that we cannot adopt any political “holy book” and try 
to implement its rulings with or without revision. It means that our 
social change will be determined by our own needs as we see them, and 
in the direction that we feel to be appropriate for us at any particular 
time’. 

Nyerere continues, “Inherent in the Arusha Declaration, therefore, is a 
rejection of the concept of national grandeur as distinct from the well- 
being of its citizens, and a rejection, too, of material wealth for its 
own sake. It is a commitment to the belief that there are more impor- 
tant things in life than the amassing of riches, and that if the pursuit 
of wealth clashes with things like human dignity and social equality 
then the latter will be given priority.... With our present level of eco- 
nomic activity, and our present poverty, this may seem to be an aca- 
demic point; but in reality it is very fundamental. So it means that 
there are certain things which we shall refuse to do or accept, whether 
as individuals or as a nation, even if the result of them would give a 
surge forward in our economic development’. 


.. as regards Britain 
More particularly, we believe that Britain should: 


1 Increase aid by 1970 from£ 205 million to at least £300 million. 
By 1975 it should be at least £600 million and by 1980 at least 
£2,000 million (which is less than the present defence budget). 


2 Provide all aid to developing countries in grant form. Waive all 
interest and capital payments on past aid. 


3 Take the initiative in opening international discussions on the means 
to arrange an automatic transfer of resources. 


4 Abolish all quotas, subsidies and other trade restrictions affecting 
the exports of developing countries. Abolish or reduce, if oe 
unilaterally, tariffs on their exports. 


5 Work out and promote-an international scheme to raise the income 
from primary commodities. 


6 Cooperate constructively and effectively in UNCTAD negotiations. 


Make sure that in any future round of GATT negotiations on trade 
restrictions the problems of the developing countries receive priority. 
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7 Do all it can to ensure that any newly created international liquidity 
(such as the Special Drawing Rights) will be disbursed solely to develop- 
ing countries. 


8 Resist the pressure of lobbies whose interests conflict with those 
of developing countries. Refrain from economic retaliation and military 
action against poor countries which take radical political and economic 
initiatives of which they disapprove. 


We reaffirm most vigourously the imperative need to increase the 
quantity and quality of aid, but we suggest that the manner in which it 
is provided and administered be such as to further the concept of 
world-wide community and collective responsibility for development. 
Paternalistic patterns of domination implied by the use of such words 
as “‘aid’’, “technical assistance’, and “free transfers’, are symptomatic 
of the continuous tendency of the developed countries to limit or even 
remove the possibilities of self-determination in the under-developed 
countries. We suggest that use of words which to many have pater- 
nalistic and patronizing overtones, should be discontinued and that 
the vocabulary as well as the administration of development coopera- 
tion should promote solidarity and mutuality. If such tendencies 
continue, it may seem hypocritical to stress the fact that development 
is a problem common to all nations, and that the underdeveloped 
countries can make a real and perhaps unique contribution to the 
humanization of the life of the developed countries. 


Montreal Report, May 1969. 
Committee on Society, Development and Peace. 
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Christians, Churches and Development 


This article appeared in ISAL Documentation, a publication of the 
Movement on Church and Society in Latin America, in January, 1969. 


The system of international trade which has reigned in most of the 
world since the beginning of the 19th century did not give rise to a 
clear concern for the economic development of the peripheral coun- 
tries. The fact is that the countries which control this economic system 
were too concerned about their own economic growth to attend to the 
needs of those poorer countries which produced their raw materials 
for the controlling nations, growth meant profits, and up until the 
1930’s, they took full advantage of their favorable position, leaving the 
rest of the world impoverished. But with the coming of the world 
economic crisis of 1928-1932, it became quite apparent that the ec- 
onomies of the dominant, or central nations were tightly intertwined 
with those of the peripheral ones. Any economic blow struck in the 
one resounded loudly in the other. 


The absence of development in the poor nations was seen to be inev- 
itably detrimental to the economic expansion of the controlling 
nations. An early case in point was the experience of the British 
Empire during the economic crisis which began in 1928; when the 
economies of some of the most important countries among its clientele 
began to lag, the Empire itself was forced to step down from its 
leading position among the world powers. Scholars learned their lessons 
from the experience. Shortly, before the outbreak of War II, some 
well enformed economists began to express concern about the econ- 
omic growth of those countries which had not yet begun processes of 
industrialization and modernization. 


This new academic orientation took more concrete form at the war’s 
end. The decolonizing process, only delayed by the world conflagra- 
tion, began to operate once more. Now nations formerly dependent 
on the metropolitan countries began to appear on the stage of history 
reclaiming their rightful liberty and sovereignty. The independence of 
India and Indonesia and the Chinese revolution took place within the 

first five years after the conclusion of the 1939-1945 conflict. Other 
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nations followed in their footsteps, the majority of them joining 
together in the Conference on Non-Aligned Nations, held in Bandung 
in 1956, to give the coups de grace to colonialism. Their brief expe-— 
rience of formal independence prior to the Bandung meeting had 
shown that, without a certain economic autonomy, there could be no 
real political independence. Significant economic growth was the 
priority goal established by the Bandung group (since then known as 
the Third World nations), and the economists of the world responded 
with increased interest in the well being of those nations; they too, 
warned that decolonization could not be really effective if it were not 
accompanied by sustaining economic growth. 


The Latin American has borne out that analysis. Although the majority 
of those countries were “politically liberated’? more than a century ago, 
they remained, nonetheless, subjects of a series of dominating powers 
(England and France, and later the USA). Argentina was one of the 
19th century and the world economic crisis of 1928-1932; but since 
then its development hopes have deteriorated, and its degree of 
dependence upon the metropolitan powers has increased. 


The example is typical and began to be expounded and elaborated upon 
in the proliferation of publications dealing with the economic problems 
of development, (and consequently with its obligatory corrolary: 

subdevelopment) during the 1950‘s. Third World economists’ and 
statesmen’s voices began to be heard, and the necessity of development 
in the Third World gradually became one of the capital questions of the 
post-war world. Though it was approached from different angles, 
everyone agreed that it must be seen as crucial for our time. To this 
consensus was added a new awareness of the accelerated demographic 
growth taking place in the majority of the Third World countries. 
Development was seen to be even more imperative for if it were not 
accomplished, consequences of unprecedented dimensions would result: 


The 1960’s were designated the “development decade” in hopes that 
some response to these pressing problems might be given. The great 
powers, like the USA, France and England, all came out with programs 
for aid to Africa, Asia and Latin America (the most well known being 
the Alliance for Progress); and the Soviet Union led other socialist 
nations in following the example. At the same time, international or- 
ganizations made important efforts at finding solutions to the problem. 
From the General Secretariat of the United Nations came repeated 
statements emphasizing the dramatic importance of development, and 
appropriate instruments were created to deal with it. One of these was 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD), 
which met for the first time in Geneva in 1964, and later, early in 
1968, in New Delhi. UNCTAD debated such issues as price stabilization 
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in the international market; the formation of an international devel- 
opment fund with 1% of annual income contributions from the 
opulent nations, through which multi-lateral aid could be channelled; 
the problem of international credits and long-standing, international 
economic system, which works in the obvious favor of the countries of 
the central economy and to the detriment of the countries in the 
periphery. It is, in fact, due to this system that the subdeveloped 
countries have been condemned to underdevelopment, continually tied 
to the credits the rich peoples offered them to their commercial 
demands, and obligated to go ever deeper into debt. Sad to say, the 
perspectives opened up by the Geneva Conference have not yet become 
a reality. The predominant atmosphere in New Delhi was pessimism 
produced by evident failure; the gap between rich and poor countries 
has widened, and the positions of the developed countries with regard 
to the demands of the underdeveloped ones has hardened notoriously. 


In summary, then, the “development decade” is coming to its end 
without an economic take-off ever having been acomplished for the 
majority of the countries of the Third World. The problem has become 
more acute, we are no nearer the solutions urgently needed ten years 
ago. 


Christian and Development 


Christian concern for development paralleled the process described 
above. As is generally the case, it was not “purely Christian’, but 
was mixed together with other persons, tendencies and ideologies. 
Among believers, interest in matters related to development began to 
grow after the end of the war, especially among these living in recently 
decolonialized nations. Certain groups merit special note, like Econ- 
omie et Humanisme, organized about Father Lebret, the French 
Dominican. The group did not limit itself solely to the study of 
development-under-development problems, but to other social prob- 
lems as well, some of which were relevant to today’s opulent nations. 
They formed JRFED (Institute of Investigation and Education for 
Development) in Paris, which has served as a gathering point for a 
great number of Christians of the younger generations, who are vitally 
concerned about questions related to human development. The Econ- 
omie et Humanisme group’s definition of development says that the 


question is no longer just one of economic growth, but man’s as well, 
characteristic of its personalist, humanist orientation. Since its for- 
mation, its development goal has been: “... the discipline (of knowledge 
and of action) of the moment, for a given population and the sub- 
populations which constitute it, from a less human phase to a more 
human one, at the most rapid rate possible, taking into account the 
solidarity of the sub-populations with the populations”. (1) Here is 
the central concern of Christian groups with regard to development: 
not to have more, but to be more; a thoroughly human concern. 
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The social encyclicals of Pope John XXIII, and even more clearly, 
Paul VI’s Populorum Progressio (which, according to informed sources, 
was written according to lines traced by Father Lebret), confirm this 
humanistic orientation. John XXIII, in both Mater et Magistra and, 
especially, Pacem in Terris, focussed on the necessity of man-centered 
change. Development (in the latter encyclical) is seen to be an evolu- 
tionary process, since “all things grow by stages, and so, according to 
this law, nothing can be improved in human institutions unless it is 
worked at from within, step by step”. This humanistic position of the 
ecclesiastical magistrate became definitely prophetic in Populorum © 
Progressio. Here, Paul VI — after having listed neo-colonialism and “in- 
ternational money imperialism’ among the evils of our time against 
which we must join forces —, says, “development is the new name for 
peace”. Human well-being is impossible so long as justice does not reign 
among nations and in the heart of every people. Neither pope under- 
stood the road to human growth as one which passed through revolu- 
tion, but rather as the avenue of reforms which leads “step by step” 
to the goal. Following his trip to Latin America last year, Paul VI 
left little doubt as to where the Holy See stands on this issue. In 
Bogota, he said a clear “no” to revolution, calling for a type of. 
development which will take time, happen slowly. Such a development 
process does nothing more than sustain the system, putting off what 
are the immediate, urgent needs of the underdeveloped peoples. ““We 
will continue”, the Pope announced to the peasants, “to promote the 
initiatives and programs of responsible authorities, of international 
entities and of the prosperous countries, which favor developing 
peoples... We exhort all the governments of Latin America and of the 
other continents, as well as all the dominating, comfortable classes, to 
continue to take a broad and worthy perspective with regard to the 
necessary reforms which will guarantee a more just and efficient social 
order, giving progressive advantages to the classes which today are less 
favored and providing for a more equitable contribution of taxes from 
the more wealthy classes... Similarly, we will continue to support the 
cause of countries in need of fraternal help, so that other peoples, 
blessed with greater and not always well used riches, will wish to be 
generous in giving their share... Give your support, then too, to these 
initiatives in your favor’. 


“Yes, go on to a reform of social structures’, he preached in the mass 
celebrated on Development Day, “‘but go slowly so that it will be 
assimilable by all, and bring it about together unanimously”. To the 
diplomatic corps on August 23, he said, “The less favored peoples are 
surer than ever that they have a right to their full development. And 
since none of them can accomplish this for themselves, their supplica- 
tion resounds as a great and powerful call to international and world 
solidarity’? (2). Paul VI is proposing a type of development which 
demands that everyone agree, attainable through gradual reforms ac- 
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cording to an agreed plan to meet the urgent needs of the developing 
peoples. Such a proposal removes the “‘urgent” character of popular 
needs, and stresses the role of technicians and reformism. It falls 
directly into what in Latin America has been labelled “‘develop- 
mentism”’ (desarrollism o)*. 


Development and the World Council of Churches 


In the majority of the ecumenical movement’s documents as well, a 
similar tendency can be seen. It first demonstrated interest in the 
problems of development in the Second World Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, held in Evanston, Illinois, in 1954, where it was 
decided to begin studies in the areas of “rapid social change”’ (i.e. 
subdeveloped areas). By 1961, these studies had been accomplished 
and have determined the position of the ecumenical movement: 
basically understood as modernization and industrialization. The 
humanistic note was, of course, present as well. Modernization was 
seen as a necessary step in the humanization process. Of course, these 
investigations were done primarily by technicians from the developed, 
industrialized, modernized world, who predominantly followed the 
basic hypothesis that the road to development of the poor world was 
the same one that the opulent countries had taken. But since 1961, 
the perspective of the WCC in its work has come to be unquestionably 
more ecumenical, with the inclusion of a greater number of people 
from underdeveloped countries, who entered into the deliberations of 
the Council for the planning of the Church and Society Conference of 
Geneva, 1966. When it took place, the revolutionary spirit which had 
been growing gradually in the Third World openly challenged the 
reformist positions that had been predominate up to then in the World 
Council, reacting against a system of oppression whose most obvious 
manifestation is the international trade system which causes the 
growing pauperizing of the subdeveloped countries. The spokesmen for 
radical change pointed out that development does not mean mod- 
ernization, nor can it be attained through the application of modern 
technology to areas where economic growth has lagged, since said 
technology tends to sustain a system of social domination which up to 
now has done little else than improve the self-preservation possibilities 
of the established order (3). Therefore, it was said, development is not 


* The terms “developmentism” and “developmentist”’ are used here to 
translate the Spanish desarrolismo and desarrollista, denoting the 
ideology which calls for slow, regular growth in the economies of 
underdeveloped countries without basically changing social or econ- 
omic structures (Translator’s note). 
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a question of more or less technology, nor of social modernization 
through education, but a power struggle which will necessarily have 
revolutionary dimensions. In that struggle, the key role will be played 
by the nations of the Third World (4). 


Unfortunately, these affirmations of the World Conference on Church 
and Society were not ratified in subsequent ecumenical meetings. For 
example, in Zagorsk, USSR, in March of last year, social integration 
was once again emphasized as the goal of change. Later, in July, 
1968, the Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches was 
held in Uppsala, where, according to one Latin American participant, 


after the demands of the Geneva Church and Society Conference were 
“put through the ecclesiastical seive’’, a position was taken which he 
called “quite advanced for the World Council of Churches”. (5). — 
Which is to say that the revolutionary drive was lost when the 
traditional ecclesiastical brakes were applied, allowing the devel- 
opmentist tendency to gain the upper hand once again, despite the 
fact that it favors the maintenance of a system (which, as was said 
in Geneva, simply preserves the mechanisms of oppression applied by © 
the rich countries to the poor ones). But perhaps the clearest 
expression of this sort of attitude came out of the Conference on 
World Cooperation for Development, held in Beirut, Lebanon, in 
April of this past year. The official report of that conference once 
more equated development with modernization, necessarily implying 
the continuation of the present unjust system. Conscious of this, the 
participants of the conference foresaw that the development process 
in the poor countries “is a task which demands a year or more”’ (6), 
tacitly calling for the putting off of the aspirations of the majority of 
the world’s humanity to changed world organization, a necessary step 
if one wishes to be other than an accomplice of those who maintain 
_ injustice in the world. Unfortunately, the revolutionary voice of 
Geneva, 1966, was hardly heard in Beirut, a regretable reverse for the 
ecumenenical movement. Evidently one dare not expect too much 
from those who, though occupying important positions in the lives of 
Christian institutions, fail to understand the great human tragedy of the 
poor peoples and continue to adhere to the commonly held concepts of 
the experts and technicians of the wealthy countries. The Christians 
from the North do not seem to be solving the problems. What are those 
in the southern, poor world doing and saying? 


Christians and Latin American Development 


The December, 1962, issue of Mensaje, a magazine published in 
Santiago, Chile, was dedicated to the theme, “Revolution in Latin 
America” and gave rise to a heated discussion. The editors of 
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Mensaje reflect much of the thinking coming out of the Bellarmino 
Center and the Institute for the Economic and Social Development of 
Latin America (DESAL), leaning heavily on contributions from people 
like Father Roger Vekemans, Alejandro Magnet, Father Zafiartu and 
others who are close to the nucleus of CEPAL (United Nations 
Commission for Economic Development in Latin America), whose 
headquarters, too, are located in Santiago. A few months later, in 
October, 1963, Mensaje defined more precisely the terminology which 
they used in their “Revolution” issue, in an edition dedicated to the 
topic, “Revolutionary Reforms in Latin America’. Here the editors 
clarified, that in speaking about revolution, what they wanted to 
demonstrate was the “CHRISTIAN character of the revolution” (7), 
adding that “The Christian revolution does not pretend to skip those 
necessary stages. It goes step by step — knowing that, without 
preparation, every reform is doomed to defeat — but it knows that it is 
necessary to go with quick steps and is ready to do so’. Those steps 
demand “scientific rigor, technological efficiency, a sense of respon- 
sibility, etc., without which economic development is simply impos- 
sible. But a people who has not shown itself to have those “human” 
values has no right to call itself “humanly” developed. We ought to 
respect and love “ideals”, but those ideals should be goals which come 
alive, not just compensatory fancies” (8). Thus Mensaje understands 
that development is fundamentally equivalent to modernization; they 
do not see the problem to be primarily a political one, but rather a 
social one. Vekemans says, “It is in this sense that, writing generically 
about social reform, we believe it legitimate to describe it as a ‘reform 
of reforms’, or as the ‘reform of reformism itself’. Because, in these 
perspectives, we cannot limit ourselves to formulas, models or projects 
which are destined to change or improve some or all aspects of social 
life, not to create a balance of human necessities which should be 
satisfied through these changes and improvements. Essentially the point 
is to conceive of ‘the’ reform in general and ‘each’ reform in particular, 
as an effort founded in rational and moral principles, to create a system 
of living together which would permit Latin American man to realis- 
tically, objectively and effectively confront the modern world, to both 
satisfy his urgent necessities and improve his relations with the other 
peoples”. According to this description, the revolution of Mensaje will 
not only come about gradually, it will follow a preestablished plan, 
along whose lines society is to be reorganized. It is a modernization 
process which has been well calibrated by the technicians and experts 
of the social sciences, through which will be brought about “a society 
of total participation’. But let it be understood that this is not some- 
thing done by the people from their own situation, it is no political 
revolution, but an economic, technological and social one which must 
necessarily be lead by groups who have already adopted modern 
behaviour standards. These groups “are the upper classes of great 
capital wealth acting as their own proletariat; the metropoli acting on 
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the provinces and to agriculture’ (9) The revolution is really not a 
revolution, it is an attempt to promote development from above. One 
might ask, then, who will benefit from such a process? The obvious 
answer is that the people of the subdeveloped countries have been 
pushed into the background, and that their countries will continue to 
be dependent on the wealthy ones, crushed by an oppressive structure 
which will not have been liquidated. Because development cannot be 


brought about only with “‘scientific rigor, technological efficiency and 
a sense of responsibility’. This is a necessary part, but only one part 
among others, among them, the taking of power by the popular nuclei, 
without which they can have no hope of attaining that which they need 
and desire. 


Church and Society in Latin America (ISAL), since it began in 1962, 
has been vitally interested in the problems of Latin American devel- 
opment. It believes that it is not possible to think about the devel- 
opment of one region of the world isolated from the rest, especially 
from the other under-developed ones; and because its understanding of 
development is intimately related to its concept of humanization. 
Since humanization cannot be accomplished except through commu- 
nity participation, only in this way can we be faithful to the demands 
of Christian revelation. Since its beginnings, in the First Latin American 
Church and Society Consultation, ISAL has been profoundly aware of 
the meaning of the Latin American revolution. Having studied the 
process of exceedingly rapid social changes in Latin America, it came 
to understand the global nature of change and its importance for the 
Church: “That radical transformation of the social order, which has 
come to be known as the Latin American ‘revolution’, passed through 
the very center of the life and organization of the church. It was a fact 
— and this was discovered at Huampani — that enveloped and condi- 
tioned the church” (10). It was understood then that the challenge 
of the revolution demanded a response. Nevertheless, to the extent 
that the situation became more and more acute, and through a careful 
analysis of that situation and a growing participation in it, the conclu- 
sion was reached that it was not a “Christian response’ to the 
revolution which was needed, but integration into the revolutionary 
process which today moves our peoples. This was clarified in the 
Second Latin American Church and Society Consultation (El Tabo, 
Chile, January, 1966), and was even more clearly defined in the 
ISAL consultation the following year in Piridpolis, Uruguay (December, 
1967). At El Tabo, though the Church was seen to have a teaching, 
clarifying, prophetic, desacralizing function with regard to the revolu- 
tionary process, it was understood, too, that the Christian is called to 
act in the revolutionary context (11). 


In Piridpolis, ISAL defined itself as an “intermediate group’, whose 
task is to prepare vanguard groups in the Latin American society for 
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political action. That is, in ISAL’s history, the development of our 
countries has been seen as something which can only come about 
through revolution, a demand which the Christian cannot avoid. 
Because it is only through the liquidation of the system of oppression 
that man can be really human, free from all alienating limitations. 
From its early reformist stage, ISAL passed rapidly and decidedly to 
take a revolutionary option. 


The importance of the Christian groups in Latin America which we 
have considered here (and which, to a certain extent, symbolize many 
others at work in Latin America) cannot be compared with that of 
CELAM, the Latin American Catholic episcopal college. Since 1955, 
this organism has increasingly integrated itself into Latin American life. 
In 1966, meeting in Mar del Plata, Argentina, it opted for economic 
integration as an instrument of development (12). Two years later, 
meeting in Medellin, Colombia, the vast majority of the bishops 
appeared to be inclined to give their almost undivided attention to the 
revolutionary option, while others maintained their hold on the refor- 
mist positions of previous meetings. Not all the problems were solved 
in Medellin, but it was an important step forward which created even 
more tension between the two opposing positions. The reformist aspect 
of Medellin had its roots in the documents of the Second General 
Conference of the Latin American Episcopate. For example, the report 
of Commision 1, in its chapter on “‘Justice’’, understands the liberation 
of Latin America to be “operative at two levels: national and 
continental development’’, and defends ‘“‘a reform of social structures, 
but one which would be gradual and assimilable by all, and which 
would be brought about together unanimously”. Such gradual change 
is not brought about through a struggle between the classes, but rather 
through a harmony of opinions. The bishops added, later, “We 
therefore make an urgent call to private business men and political 
authorities to radically modify their attitudes and methods with 
respect to the finality, organization and functioning of businesses. It is 
on them that social and economic change in Latin America fundamen- 
tally depends” (13). According to this document, then, change is to be 
brought about by those among whom modernization has triumphed; a 
position quite similar to the one taken by Mensaje. It is a development 
effort which. is doomed to failure, because it is based on the action of 
those who up to now have been the principal ae force on the 
social change of our countries. : 


But on the other hand, in the second chapter of the document, 
entitled, ““Peace’’, a markedly revolutionary dimension shows up. Here 
neo-colonialism and imperialism are condemned, and a call for a just 
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and human order in the international sphere is made as the sine qua 
non of peace. Furthermore, in certain paragraphs, one is lead to 

understand that peace can only be achieved through revolution: 

“They are responsible too for injustice all those who do not act to 

bring justice about to the extent that they have the means to do so, 
and remain quiet out of fear of the sacrifices and personal risks which 
are implicit in every audacious and truly efficacious action. Justice, 
and therefore peace, are obtained through a dynamic creation of 
awareness and organization of popular sectors, who are capable of 
urging public powers to move ahead, powers often impotent in their 
social projects without popular support...” Though it is true that 
revolutionary insurrection which can be legitimate in the case of 
“evident and prolonged tyranny which gravely restricts access to the 
fundamental rights of the person and dangerously threatens the 
common good of the country’’, is a question of persons, of evidently 
unjust structures, it is certain, too, that violence or “armed revolution” 
generally “engenders new injustices, introduces new disequilibriums 
and provokes new ruins: a real evil cannot be combatted at the price 
of an even greater evil”. 


“If we consider, then, the whole of the circumstances of our countries, 
if we take into account the Christian’s preference for peace, the 
enormous difficulties of civil war, the violence which logically comes 
with it, the atrocious evils which it engenders, the risk of provoking 
foreign intervention — no matter how illegitimate it might be — and 
the difficulty of constructing a regime of justice and liberty starting 
from a violent process, we are anxious that conscious, aware and 
organized people put themselves at the service of justice and peace”’. 


It is important, too, to emphasize that this revolutionary option was 
not only carefully considered by the bishops who wrote the second 
chapter of Document I, but came out as well in the report of sub- 
commission B, Document V, “‘The Pastoral Action of the Elite” (14). 
The most important new step taken by this document is its clear sym- 
pathy with the ‘revolutionaries’, a categorical sympathy if we compare 
what is said about them in section B with how the traditionalists and 
developmentists are treated (two other types of elites, defined in 
function of social change and the necessary development of the Latin 
American countries). Of the three indicated types, in effect, only the 
revolutionaries come out positively. The traditionalists manifest little 
or no social conscience; the developmentists put more emphasis on 
economic progress than on the social promotion of the people; but 
the revolutionaries consider that ‘the people are or ought to be the 
subjects of this change’.” (15) 


Lastly in their “Final Message to the Peoples of Latin America’, they 
emphasize the notion of the “new man’, liberated, redeemed, more 
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than in development. “The new image of the Latin American man 
demands a creative effort; the public powers, promoting energetically 
the supreme demands of the common good; the technicians planning 
concrete methods; the families and educators awakening responsibil- 
ities; the peoples, incorporating themselves into the effort of realiza- 
tion; the spirit of the Gospel, giving encouragement in the form of a 
transforming and personalizing love. Latin America, a community in 
transformation” (16) A new man cannot be expected unless there 
comes up alongside him, together with him, through him a new society: 
“‘« Latin America will seek its liberation at any sacrifice, not in order 
to become a closed society, but to open itself to union with the rest of 
the world giving and receiving in the spirit of solidarity”’ (17). 


Summarizing, the new consciousness of the Latin American catholic 
bishops of the problems which move the continent have not given rise 
to a monolithic definition, but rather have induced the taking of 
different positions. Certainly some of them emphasize the necessity of 
development as a goal of extreme importance, regardless of what might 
be the political context of that development (with or without distri- 
butive justice; with or without possibilities of humanization for the 
popular masses), but others show that development must go through 
a greater, more inclusive process, pregnant with humanizing possibil- 
ities: revolution. This is a real reflection of the continual debate in the 
Latin American society at large. 


Developmentism and Christians 


We have mentioned “developmentism”’ several times above, and have 
described the positions taken by the so-called ““developmentists’’. The 
topic leads almost naturally into polemics, and for that reason, we 
wish to comment finally more specifically on it. In the Second Latin 
American Church and Society Consultation, ISAL called for this sort 
of orientation to be overcome, after having defined it as follows: 
*,. certain specialized circles and organisms gave birth to a current 
which has come to be known more and more frequently as develop- 
mentism, based on various studies at a scientific level of the Latin 
American reality, which as a general rule, offer a ‘technocratic’ 
understanding of change; it is worthwhile to mention that an analysis 
which omits the political factors involved and popular participation in 
the process, and entrusts to a group of technicians the mission of 
transforming the socio-economic structure of the continent, in agree- 
ment with the canons of ‘modernity’ which are in vogue’’. (18). That 
is, developmentism postulates the modernization of the society as the 
goal of development, increasing the amount of modern technology 
which is applied to the processes of production of a country or a 
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given region. It is a group of technicians who determine how the 
process is to operate (technocracy), without the political options being 
decisive to put the process in motion. All of this reveals a high grade of 
rationalization and secularization in society. Here the important factor 
is to bridge the gap between traditional and modern sectors of the 
society (theory of structural dualism), between the archaic and the 
urban-industrial. In said scheme, the political sector carries little or no 
weight, and therefore there is practically an absolute absence of 
statements which condemn and a refusal to confront imperialism as the 
fundamental factor which impedes a “take-off” towards Latin Amer- 
ican development (something which, at the same time, keeps it from 
really understanding the reality of subdevelopment in these countries). 
It understands that, in order to implement economic growth, education 
must play a fundamental role, since growth will be oriented and pushed 
ahead by a new elite which must have complete awareness of the 
importance of modern values. The developmentist understand that thus 
it will be possible to utilize the available human resources with a view 
toward conscious, free and ordered (non-violent) participation of all 
individuals in the process of social change (19). 


Without a doubt, many Christian groups and organizations have fallen 
prey to the seductive lure of this utopia. The case of Mensaje and its 
related groups has already been mentioned, CELAM still retains similar 
tendencies, though recently a spirit of openness to revolution has begun 
to appear. Pope Paul VI is solidly in the line of developmentism, even 
though he has never expressly said so. And even the most well known 
of the radical bishops in Latin America, Dom Helder Camara, 
Archbishop of Olinda and Recife in Brazil, manifests certain develop- 
mentist characteristics. But none of these cases can be compared with 
the ultra-conservative developmentism positions taken by the Beirut 
Conference. The “success” of developmentism can be explained from 
many different points of view, among which stands out its proposal to 
bring about a social change which moves toward modernization 
(opulent Western, consumer-oriented society), saying that this is a 
process from which violence has been removed. Non-violence is an 
attractive option for Christians, a way out of the other, more painful, 
demanding and sacrificial, though undoubtedly more efficacious alter- 
natives. Developmentism, it should once again be pointed out, proposes 
a sort of change that will “‘allow things to continue the way they are’. 
(G. de Lampedusa, IJ Gattopardo). When it sets up the process of 
economic growth followed by the wealthy nations as a model for 
development (‘take-off point, starting point, a movement toward 
maturity, the age of high level mass consumption, the society of 
leisure), it ties the poor countries to the ideology dominant in the rich 
ones, thereby maintaining the system of oppression which really keeps 
any effort of economic growth in Third World countries from being 
effective when compared to the degree of development which has been 
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attained by the opulent countries. When Walt W. Rostow suggests this 
as the most adequate means to satisfy the necessities of the sub- 
developed countries, he makes it clear that this route presupposes the 
survival of a superstructure, an ideology, which, deep down, directly 
contradicts the interests of those peoples, and operates in favor of the 
already developed ones; keeping the development process within a neo- 
liberal ideological frame, so that in no way could it be conceivable that, 
if economic growth is achieved, it will bring about justice for all the 
people. The fruits of this effort will always be taken advantage of by a 
minority (20). 


“If the Church, or the Catholic hierarchy publicly praises this devel- 
opment model, not only will they step out of their evangelical role, 
they will ally themselves with a minority group which sees only in its 
own or private interests, not the common or general good” (21). For 
that very reason, the positions taken by some Roman Catholic bishops 
in Medellin in favor of an open approach to the importance of the 
revolutionary option can be appreciated, just as can the positions taken 
by ISAL in El Tabo and Piriapolis. Because the problem is not under- 
development, “... but an unjust structure which gets its sustenance and 
lives from underdevelopment; we find ourselves faced not only with a 
technical problem, but an ethical one in which powerful economic 
groups exploit those who are under their control. For this reason, the 
problem of subdevelopment cannot be solved in our situation by 
technology, but only by revolution. I mean the ruin of those structures 
who feed on the cadavers and victims of under-development” (22) 


When Christians take the revolutionary option, they can no longer 
adhere to the ideology of the enlightened ones, the experts and 
technocrats of today. They must place themselves at the service of the 
masses, in order to bring about — together with them — liberation, 
humanization. When they do so, the technological problems of 
development may lose some of their importance; but the problem of 
man today gains significance. Only thus, according to our understand- 
ing, can Christians continue to be “‘the salt of the earth’, and the 
“light of the world”’. 
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The Black Manifesto 


We the black people assembled in Detroit, Michigan for the National 
Black Economic Development Conference are fully aware that we have 
been forced to come together because racist white America has 
exploited our resources, our minds, our bodies, our labor. For centuries 
we have been forced to live as colonized people inside the United 
States, victimized by the most vicious, racist system in the world. We 
have helped to build the most industrial country in the world. 


We are therefore demanding of the white Christian churches and Jewish 
synagogues, which are part and parcel of the system of capitalism, 
that they begin to pay reparations to black people in this country. We 
are demanding $500,000,000 from the Christian white churches and 
the Jewish synagogues. This total comes to 15 dollars per nigger. This 
is a low estimate for we maintain there are probably more than 
30,000,000 black people in this country. $15 a nigger is not a large sum 
of money and we know that the churches and synagogues have a 
tremendous wealth and its membership, white America, has profited 
and. still exploits black people. We are also not unaware that the 
exploitation of colored peoples around the world is aided and abetted 
by the white Christian churches and synagogues. This demand for 
$500,000,000 is not an idle resolution or empty words. Fifteen dollars 
for every black brother and sister in the United States is only a 
beginning of the reparations due us as people who have been exploited 
and degraded, brutalized, killed and persecuted. Underneath all of this 
exploitation, the racism of this country has produced a psychological 
effect upon us that we are beginning to shake off. We are no longer 
afraid to demand our full rights as a people in this decadent society. 


We are demanding $500,000,000 to be spent in the following way: 


1. We call for the establishment of a Southern land bank to help our 
brothers and sisters who have to leave their land because of racist 
pressure; for people who want to establish cooperative farms, but who 
have no funds. We have seen too many farmers evicted from their 
homes because they have dared to defy the white racism of this 
country. We need money for land. We must fight for massive sums of 
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money for this Southern Land Bank. We call for $200,000,000 to 
implement this program. 


2. We call for the establishment of four major publishing and printing 
industries in the United States to be funded with ten million dollars 
each. These publishing houses are to be located in Detroit, Altanta, Los 
Angeles, and New York. They will help to generate capital for further 
cooperative investments in the black community, provide jobs and an 
alternative to the white-dominated-and-controlled printing field. 


3. We call for the establishment of four of the most advanced scientific 
and futuristic audio-visual networks to be located in Detroit, Chicago, 
Cleveland and Washington, D.C. These TV networks will provide an 
alternative to the racist propaganda that fills the current television 
networks. Each of these TV networks will be funded by ten million 
dollars each. 


4. We call for a research skills center which will provide research on the 
problems of black people. This center must be funded with no less than 
30 million dollars. 


5. We call for the establishment of a training center for the teaching of 
skills in community organization, photography, movie making, televi- 
sion making and repair, radio building and repair, and all other skills 
needed in communication. This training center shall be funded with no 
less than ten million dollars. 


6. We recognize the role of the National Welfare Rights Organization 
and we intend to work with them. We call for ten million dollars to 
assist in the organization of welfare recipients. We want to organize the 
welfare workers in this country so that they may demand more money 
from the government and better administration of the welfare system 
of this country. 


7. We call for $20,000,000 to establish a National Black Labor Strike 
and Defense Fund. This is necessary for the protection of black workers 
and their families who are fighting racist working conditions in this 
country. 


8. We call for the establishment of the International Black Appeal 
(IBA). This International Black Appeal will be funded with no less 
than $20,000,000. The IBA is charged with producing more capital 
for the establishment of cooperative businesses in the United States and 
in Africa, our Motherland. The International Black Appeal is one of the 
most important demands that we are making for we know that it can 
generate and raise funds throughout the United States and help our 
African brothers. The IBA is charged with three functions and shall be 
headed by James Forman: 
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(a) Raising money for the program of the National Black Economic 
Development Conference. 


(b) The development of cooperatives in African countries and 
support of African Liberation movements. ~ 


(c) Establishment of a Black Anti-Defamation League which will 
protect our African image. 


9. We call for the establishment of a Black University to be funded 
with $130,000,000 to be located in the South. Negotiations are 
presently under way with a Southern University. 


10. We demand that the Interreligious Foundation for Community 
Organization (IFCO) allocate all unused funds in the planning budget 
to implement the demands of this conference. 


In order to win our demands we are aware that we will have to have 
massive support, therefore: 


(1) We call upon all black people throughout the United States to 
consider themselves as members of the National Black Economic 
Development Conference and to act in unity to help force the racist 
white Christian churches and Jewish synagogues to implement these 
demands. 


(2) We call upon all the concerned black people across the country to 
contact black workers, black women, black students and the black 
unemployed, community groups, welfare organizations, teacher or- 
ganizations, church leaders and organizations explaining how these 
demands are vital to the black community of the U.S. Pressure by © 
whatever means necessary should be applied to the white power 
structure of the racist white Christian churches and Jewish synagogues. 
All black people should act boldly in confronting our white oppressors 
and demanding this modest reparation of 15 dollars per black man. 


(3) Delegates and members of the National Black Economic Devel- 
opment Conference are urged to call press conferences in the cities 
and to attempt to get as many black organizations as possible to 
support the demands of the conference. The quick use of the press in 
the local areas will heighten the tension and these demands must be 
attempted to be won in a short period of time, although we are 
prepared for protracted and long-range struggle. 


(4) We call for the total disruption of selected church sponsored 
agencies operating anywhere in the U.S. and the world. Black workers, 
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black women, black students and the black unemployed are encouraged 
to seize the offices, telephones, and printing apparatus of all church 
sponsored agencies and to hold these in trusteeship until our demands 
are met. : : 


(5) We call upon all delegates and members of the National Black 
Economic Development Conference to stage sit-in demonstrations at 
selected black and white churches. This is not to be interpreted as a 
continuation of the sit-in movement of the early sixties. But we know 
that active confrontation inside white churches is possible and will 
strengthen the possibility of meeting our demands. Such confrontation 
can take the form of reading the Black Manifesto instead of a sermon 
or passing it out to church members. The principle of self-defense 
should be applied if attacked. 


(6) On May 4, 1969 or a date thereafter, depending upon local 
conditions, we call upon black people to commence the disruption of 
the racist churches and synagogues throughout the United States. 


(7) We call upon IFCO to serve as a central staff to coordinate the 
mandate of the conference and to reproduce and distribute en masse 
literature, leaflets, news items, press releases and other material. 


(8) We call upon all delegates to find within the white community 
those forces which will work under the leadership of blacks to im- 
plement these demands by whatever means necessary. By taking such 
actions, white Americans will demonstrate concretely that they are 
willing to fight the white skin privileges and the white supremacy and 
racism which has forced us as black people to make these demands. 


(9) We call upon all white Christians and Jews to practice patience, 
tolerance, understanding and nonviolence as they have encouraged, 
advised and demanded that we as black people should do throughout 
our entire enforced slavery in the United States. Their faith and belief 
in the Cross and the words of the prophets will certainly be put to a 
test as we seek legitimate and extremely modest reparations for our 
role in developing the industrial base of the Western world through 
our slave labor. But we are no longer slaves, we are men and women, 
proud of our African heritage, determined to have our dignity. 


(10) We are so proud of our African heritage and realize concretely 
that our struggle is not only to make revolution in the United States, 
but to protect our brothers and sisters in Africa and to help them rid 
themselves of racism, capitalism and imperialism by whatever means 
necessary, including armed struggle. We are and must be willing to 
fight the defamation of our African image wherever it rears its ugly 
head. We are therefore charging the Steering Committee to create a 
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Black Anti-Defamation League to be funded by money raised from the 
International Black Appeal. 


(11) We fully recognize that revolution in the United States and 
Africa, our Motherland, is more than a one dimensional operation. It 
will require the total integration of the political, economic, and 
military components and therefore, we call upon our brothers and 
sisters who have acquired training and expertise in the fields of 
engineering, electronics, research, community organization, physics, 
biology, chemistry, mathematics, medicine, military science and war- 
fare to assist the National Black Economic Development Conference 
in the implementation of its program. 


(12) To implement these demands we must have a fearless leadership. 
We must have a leadership which is willing to battle the church 
establishment to implement these demands. To win our demands we 
will have to declare war on the white Christian churches and synagogues 
and this means we may have to fight the total government structure of 
this country. Let no one here think that these demands will be met by 
our mere stating them. For the sake of the churches and synagogues, 
we hope that they have the wisdom to understand that these demands 
are modest and reasonable. But if the white Christians and Jews are not 
willing to meet our demands through peace and good will, then we 
declare war and we are prepared to fight by whatever means necessary. 
We are, therefore, proposing the election of the following Steering 
Committee: 


Lucious Walker Ken Cockrel Mike Hamlin 
Renny Freeman Chuck Wooten Len Holt 
Luke Tripp Fannie Lou Hamer Peter Bernard 
Howard Fuller Julian Bond Michael Wright 
James Forman Mark Comfort Muhammed Kenyatta 
John Watson Earl Allen Mel Jackson 
Dan Aldridge Robert Browne Howard Moore 
John Williams Vincent Harding Harold Holmes 


Brothers and sisters, we no longer are shuffling our feet and scratching 
our heads. 


We are tall, black and proud. 


And we say to the: white Christian churches and Jewish syna- 
gogues, to the government of this country and to all the white racist 
imperialists who compose it, there is only one thing left that you can 
do to further degrade black people and that is to kill us. But we have 
been dying too long for this country. We have died in every war. We 
are dving in Vietnam todav fighting the wrong enemy. 
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The new black man wants to live and to live means that we must not 
become static or merely believe in self-defense. We must boldly go out 
and attack the white Western world at its power centers. The white 
Christian churches are another form of government in this country and 
they are used by the government of this country to exploit the people 
of Latin America, Asia and Africa; but the day is soon coming to an 
end. Therefore, brothers and sisters, the demands we make upon the 
white Christian churches and the Jewish synagogues are small demands. 
They represent 15 dollars per black person in these United States. We 
can legitimately demand this from the church power structure. We 
must demand more from the United States Government. 


But to win our demands from the church which is linked up with the 
United States Government, we must not forget that it will ultimately 
be by force and power that we will win. 


We are not threatening the churches. We are saying that we know the 
churches came with the military might of the colonizers and have been 
sustained by the military might of the colonizers. Hence, if the 
churches in colonial territories were established by military might, we 
know deep within our hearts that we must be prepared to use force to 
get our demands. We are not saying that this is the road we want to 
take. It is not; but let us be very clear that we are not opposed to force 
and we are not opposed to violence. We were captured in Africa by 
violence. We were kept in bondage and political servitude and forced to 
work as slaves by the military machinery and the Christian church 
working hand in hand. 


We recognize that in issuing this Manifesto we must prepare for a long- 
range educational campaign in all communities of this country, but we 
know that the Christian churches have contributed to our oppression 
in white America. We do not intend to abuse our black brothers and 
sisters in black churches who have uncritically accepted Christianity. 
We want them to understand how the racist white Christian church 
with its hypocritical declarations and doctrines of brotherhood has 
abused our trust and faith. An attack on the religious beliefs of black 
people is not our major objective, even though we know that we were 
not Christians when we were brought to this country, but that 
Christianity was used to help enslave us. Our objective in issuing this 
Manifesto is to force the racist white Christian church to begin the 
payment of reparations which are due to all black people, not only 
by the Church but also by private business and the U.S. government. 
We see this focus on the Christian church as an effort around which 
all black people can unite. 


Our demands are negotiable, but they cannot be minimized. They can 


only be increased, and the Church is asked to come up with larger 
sums of money than we are asking. 
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